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Certification Regulations Changed 


Regents approve amendments on inservice training, 


extension of elementary certificates and 


 _ CHANGES IN THE REGULATIONS OF 
the Commissioner of Education deal- 
ing with teacher certification were approved 
by the Board of Regents at its February 26 
meeting. The changes concern inservice 
study and training, extension of elementary 
certificates, requirements for certification 
of art teachers and also for certifying teach- 
ers of handicapped children. 

The quarter-century old requirement for 
inservice study has given way in recogni- 
tion of the continuing preparation and the 
professional interests of the State’s public 
school teachers. 

In announcing Regents action that re- 
moved the inservice requirement of six 
semester hours every 10 years to keep valid 
a permanent certificate, Commissioner 
Allen said, “ Continuing growth in knowl- 
edge and skills is fully accepted as a respon- 
sibility by effective teachers and alert school 
administrators.” 

The action taken by the Regents at their 
February meeting was endorsed by the 
Regents Teacher Education Council, the 
advisory groups of the Academic Teacher 
Certification Project, the certification com- 
mittee of the New York State Council of 
Superintendents of Cities and Villages, by 


requirements for special teachers 


many other individuals in the field con- 
sulted on an informal basis and by con- 
cerned members of the Department staff. 

Certain professional organizations of 
teachers have indicated their willingness to 
accept additional responsibilities for assur- 
ing the professional development of teach- 
ers in service. The elimination of the man- 
date of six hours of inservice training 
every 10 years supports the notion that 
professional improvement of the individual 
teacher results primarily from a combina- 
tion of local forces beginning with the 
teacher himself. These forces include finan- 
cial and other encouragement for continu- 
ing education, as well as enlightened super- 
visory leadership. Included also are appro- 
priate, significant and attractive course 
offerings by higher education. 

Commissioner Allen expressed the hope 
that persons preparing and employing 
teachers would continue to demonstrate 
their concern for the development of pro- 
fessional persons within their area of 
responsibility. 

Although the Bureau of Teacher Edu- 
cation and Certification will no longer 
endorse permanent certificates, the Depart- 


ment will, upon request, work with local 








school systems in designing programs to 
assist staffs achieve their fullest potential. 
Inquiries for such assistance should be 
directed to the Bureau. 

The above action by the Board of 
Regents is retroactive. Valid once again 
are permanent certificates that had lapsed 
because the individual had not completed 
the necessary six semester hours of study 
or had not served the necessary time in 
public schools during the 10-year period. 


Common Branch Certificates 

In another action, also taken at the Feb- 
ruary 26 meeting of the Board of Regents, 
Regulations of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation were amended to extend the com- 
mon branch certificate. 

Previously, teachers who wished to ex- 
tend the validity of common branch certi- 
fication to include an academic subject on 
the junior or senior high school level. a 
special subject (art, homemaking, library, 
physical education etc.), or a shop subject 
(industrial arts) were required to complete 
not only the requirements for the new 
teaching area but also an involved program 
of additional study. 

The new regulation now requires that 
the teacher who wishes to extend his com- 
mon branch certification to one of these 
teaching areas needs only to meet the nec- 
essary professional content and/or techni- 
cal requirements as outlined in the Regu- 
lations of the Commissioner of Education. 

It is realized that certain persons are 
in the process of extending their elementary 
certificates to include one of the above 
areas. The Bureau of Teacher Education 
and Certification will make a reevaluation 
of courses already presented under these 
new regulations, if so requested. The re- 
evaluation will be made, however, only for 
those who are not enrolled in a regular 
program for the extension of the elementary 
certificate. Teachers who are following an 
approved program for extension of com- 
mon branch certification to one of these 
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areas should review their status with their 
adviser at the higher institution at which 


they are studying. 


Teachers of Art 

A third item of Regents action estab- 
lishes new certification requirements for 
teachers of art, effective September 1, 
1962. Those persons who are eligible for 
certification under the new requirements, 
however, may be immediately certified dur- 
ing this interim period. 

New certification as a teacher of art 
raises the technical requirements from 36 
semester hours in a four-year period to 54 
semester hours within the five-year period. 
The fifth year of preparation now includes 
work in the general-liberal studies as well 
as in the technical area. These new require- 
ments establish competencies for the pro- 
spective art teacher to master instead of 


individual courses to be completed. 


Certification To Teach Handicapped 
Children 

A further action of the Regents at the 
February meeting establishes new require- 
ments for certification of teachers of handi- 
capped children. There is also a revision 
in the preparation necessary to extend an 
elementary certificate to include teaching 
the educable mentally retarded. The re- 
quirements establish a new certificate for 
the teacher of children having speech and 
hearing handicaps with a regular perma- 
nent certificate issued at the end of the five 
years of preparation, and a provisional cer- 
tificate issued at the end of four years of 
preparation. The new requirements for 
certification as teachers of the physically 
handicapped make it now possible to extend 
secondary teaching certificates to include 
teaching a physically handicapped child. 

When reprints of the revised Regulations 
of the Commissioner of Education are avail- 
able, they will be sent to school adminis- 
trators and higher institutions concerned 


with the preparation of teachers. 
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Commissioner’s Proclamation . . . 


Arbor and Wildlife Day 


blige OBSERVANCE OF ARBOR AND WILDLIFE DAY IN NEW YORK STATE IS 
an important annual celebration. It offers a special opportunity to 
teach young people the meaning of our great natural heritage and the 
importance of our natural resources to our strength as a Nation. 


We must teach our children to conserve and preserve our natural 
bounties and to prevent the unnecessary exploitation of our soil, water, 
plant and animal life. 


It is my hope that Arbor and Wildlife Day will be celebrated in the 
spirit of preserving for the community, State and Nation the enjoyment 
and benefits of our natural resources. It is imperative that we understand 
and appreciate our blessings as well as practice conservation methods 
which will enhance our national wealth and prosperity. 


f I \HEREFORE, AS THE PRIVILEGE AND DUTY OF MY OFFICE REQUIRE, I OFFI- 
cially proclaim Friday, April 29, 1960, as a time for our schools to 


observe Arbor and Wildlife Day. 


I urge that this day be recog- 
nized by special programs stressing 
the practical and esthetic aspects of 
conservation. Helpful ideas for 
classroom teachers are contained in 
the 1960 Arbor and Wildlife Day 
leaflet which has been prepared and 
will be sent to the chief school offi- 
cers of the State by the Education 
Department. 


Through assemblies, classroom 
meetings, films, radio and television 
programs, Arbor Day offers a splen- 
did opportunity to stress the great 
natural blessings of our country. 
Let Arbor and Wildlife Day teach 
our children to display a spirit of 
public service, foresight and patri- 
otism in conservation practices. 


ale % 
ee 
°. aT a. 
PRACTICAL and esthetic aspects of conserva- MA We ) 
tion are stressed in the 1960 Arbor Day Proc- E ? 
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Regents Announce 90th Convocation 


Meeting also combines dedication of new wing 


and annual meeting of State Boards of 


7. 90TH CONVOCATION OF THE RE- 
gents of The University of the State 
of New York will be held in Albany on 
May 19-20 in conjunction with two other 
events — the dedication of the new wing 
of the State Education Building and the 
annual meeting of the State Boards of Edu- 
cation of the Northeastern States. 

The overall theme for all activities of 
the two-day meeting and Convocation will 
be “ World Dimensions for American Edu- 
cation.” Underlying this theme is the idea 
of cultivating through existing curriculums 
better understanding of other areas of the 
world. 

Chancellor John F. Brosnan of the 
Board of Regents will preside at ceremo- 
nies on Thursday afternoon, May 19, to 
dedicate the new 10-story wing of the Edu- 
cation Building which is nearing comple- 
tion. Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller is 
scheduled to make the dedication address 
and Commissioner Allen will accept the 
building on behalf of the school children 
and teachers of New York State. It is 
hoped that broadcast arrangements can 
be made so that school classes through- 
out the State will be able to tune in on the 
proceedings which will begin at 2 p.m. 

The program for the State school boards 
will consist of four general work sessions 
structured to encourage participation and 
discussion by visiting delegates. Two 
meetings to be held on Thursday morning 
will be devoted to the discussion of the 
study of science and mathematics as a 
bridge to international understanding and 
foreign language study as a means of cul- 
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Education of Northeastern States 


tivating deeper understanding of other 
countries. On Friday morning delegates 
will discuss history and social studies and 
will analyze problems of intercultural re- 
lations. 

Dr. Robert F. Goheen, president of 
Princeton University, will address the 
Thursday evening session of the Regents 
Convocation in Chancellors Hall of the 
State Education Building. 

During the evening session new school 
superintendents and college and university 
presidents who have taken office in the 
State since the 1958 Convocation will be 
introduced and welcomed. In addition, 
three honorary degrees will be presented 
to distinguished guests. 

The Regents Convocation Committee 
consists of Vice Chancellor Edgar W. 
Couper of Binghamton, chairman, and Re- 
gents Caroline Werner Gannett, Rochester, 
and Carl H. Pforzheimer, Jr., Purchase. 





Dr. Allen Named to Council 


Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller has 
named Commissioner Allen as an ex officio 
member of a new statewide Advisory Coun- 
cil for the Advancement of Industrial Re- 
search and Development in New York State. 

The council will examine the State’s 
competitive appeal for attracting and hold- 
ing research and development establish- 
ments associated with industry, university 
and philanthropic organizations. 
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Teacher Recognition Day Designated 


Governor’s proclamation urges statewide 


tribute to teachers on May 17 





IN THE CEREMONY that marked Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller’s signing of the procla- 
mation for Teacher Recognition Day, participants included: (left to right) Rabbi Julius Gut- 
mann, William Zimmerman, A. Ranger Tyler, Whitman Daniels, Mrs. Charles Walker, Addison 
Mallery, Mrs. R. H. Norris, Arthur F. Jones, Mrs. Gladys Harburger, Max U. Bildersee, Dr. 
Walter Crewson, Mrs. Harriet F. Pease, Welles Gray, Donald G. Brossman, Mrs. Frances 
Hare Staleup, Mrs. George McLellan, Dr. Edmund J. Gannon, Mrs. Harold Larrabee, The 
Very Rev. Msgr. John F. Bourke, William F. Gaffney, Elizabeth J. Ewell and Lewis Aronowitz. 


N HIS PROCLAMATION DESIGNATING MAY In the proclamation, the Governor said: 





17 as Teacher Recognition Day in New 
York State, Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller 
urged that “ every person in every commu- 
nity join me in actively honoring our teach- 
ers for their courage, loyalty, devotion and 
unselfish services to each of us.” Partici- 
pating in the ceremony of the proclamation 
signing on February 15 in the Capitol were 
representatives of State government, the 
State Education Department, civic and re- 
ligious organizations, parent, teacher, edu- 
cational and school administrator groups. 
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The teachers in our schools have 
demonstrated intense dedication to 
their chosen profession as well as deep 
loyalty to their students in the efh- 
cient discharge of their broad instruc- 
tional responsibilities and leadership 
functions. 

Despite the obstacles which some- 
times confront them, our teachers 
persevere in their efforts not only to 
instill in the youth of our State a deep 
and abiding love and respect for learn- 
ing, but also to give our youth the in- 
tellectual tools to enable them, in 
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their turn, to accept and discharge 
the high responsibilities of citizenship 
in a democracy. 

Today’s schools are an integral fac- 
tor in the construction of tomorrow’s 
society. Through the year just com- 
pleted our schools have increased 
their growth and development in the 
endless effort to keep pace with our 
times. 

Recognized and defended by all 
true teachers, however, is the endur- 
ing fact that each child, as an individ- 
ual, is entitled to that instruction and 
challenge which helps him to achieve 
his maximum potential as an Ameri- 
can and as an individual. 

Thus do our teachers merit the re- 
spect and support of all of us. It is 
entirely appropriate that each of us 
individually and collectively should 
recognize and acknowledge our great 
debt to the unselfish teachers who staff 
our classrooms. By virtue of this rec- 
ognition we deliberately encourage 
and stimulate our ablest young people 
to plan to serve in this honorable pro- 
fession. 


Committee Membership 

The 1960 State Committee for Teacher 
Recognition Day includes the following: 
Mrs. Harold A. Larrabee, education chair- 
man, American Association of University 
Women (New York Division); Whitman 
Daniels, director of public relations, Asso- 
ciated Industries of New York State, Inc.; 
Charles H. Silver, president, Board of Edu- 
cation, City of New York; Mrs. Pearl 
Lowery, president, Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs of New York State, 
Inc.; Welles A. Gray, director, department 
of governmental affairs, Empire State 
Chamber of Commerce; Eliot Birnbaum, 
president, Empire State Federation of 
Teachers; Rabbi David I. Golovensky, 
president, New York State Board of 
Rabbis; Max Rubin, president, New York 
State Citizens Committee for the Public 
Schools, Inc.; Keith McHugh, commis- 
sioner, New York State Commerce Depart- 
ment; Addison Mallery, executive director, 
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New York State Conference of Mayors; 
Mrs. William H. Cobb, president, New 
York State Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, Inc.; The Very Rev. Msgr. John F. 
Bourke, New York State Council of Catho- 
lic School Superintendents: Rev. Robert 
E. Breth, director of Christian education, 
New York State Council of Churches: 
Dr. Walter Crewson, Associate Commis- 
sioner for Elementary, Secondary and 
Adult Education, State Education Depart- 
ment; Donald F. Green, president, New 
York State Farm Bureau; Mrs. Raymond 
D. Ackerly, president, New York State 
Federation of Home Bureaus; Harold C. 
Hanover, president, New York State AFL- 
CIO; Leland D. Smith, master, New York 
State Grange; Lewis Aronowitz, president, 
New York State Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce; Leigh D. Pickup, president, New 
York State School Boards Association; 
Mrs. Gladys Harburger, president, United 
Parents Association of New York City, 
Inc.; Mrs. Frances Hare Stalcup, presi- 
dent, New York City-Wide High School 


Parents Council. 





Howard A. Shiebler Dies 


Howard A. Shiebler, Coordinator of 
Public Relations for the State Education 
Department from 1950 to 1956, died unex- 
pectedly on February 17. He was 60 years 
old. 

At the time of his death he was doing 
public relations work with Home Title 
Guarantee and Lafayette National Banks of 
Brooklyn. 

Mr. Shiebler was formerly in charge of 
public information for the New York City 
Board of Education. He was also a legis- 
lative correspondent for the Brooklyn 


Eagle at Albany. 
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Public Sponsors Acclaim of Teachers 


Business, industrial, labor, religious, civic, educational, 


WALTER CREWSON 

Associate Commissioner for Elemen- 
tary, Secondary and 
Adult Education 


S THE IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATION TO 
A the survival of our American demo- 
cratic principles increases, so does the im- 
portance of the annual formal observance 
of Teacher Recognition Day. And through 
such public recognition and acclaim the 
lay members of our State reiterate their 
firm belief, and ours, that truly education 
is the foundation of our envied democracy. 
Rockefeller, in 


May 17, 1960, for this occasion, emphasized 


Governor proclaiming 
“the enduring fact that each child, as an 
that 


and challenge which helps him to achieve 


individual, is entitled to instruction 
his maximum potential as an American 


and as an individual.” In so doing the 
Governor reiterated and stressed the fund- 
amental truth known to all teachers that 
education is a highly personal process 
dependent upon individual participation, 
alone and as a member of the group, for 


success. 


Tribute Appropriate 

Just as we employ particular days of 
the year publicly to proclaim gratitude for 
nature’s bounty, the glories of peace and 
the virtues of liberty, and another to doc- 
ument the dignity of labor, so it is entirely 
appropriate that our political leaders have 
chosen the third Tuesday in May annually 
more sharply to focus attention on teaching, 
to develop increasing public regard for 


April 1960 


farm and other organizations to join 


~ 


in honoring State’s teachers 


the importance of education and to illumine 
more brightly the many attractions of teach- 
ing as a career so that worthy young people 
may be attracted to the profession and by 
their contributions still 


give it greater 


dignity. 


Diversified Groups Involved 

Teacher Recognition Day is broadly cele- 
brated, and in a variety of ways observed, 
by the groups of individuals to whom we, 
as teachers are constantly responsive. These 
include business, industrial and labor or- 
the AFL-CIO, the 


Chamber of Commerce and the Associated 


ganizations such as 


Industries of New York State, Inc.; major 
religious bodies including the New York 


State Council of Churches, the New York 
State Board of Rabbis and the New York 
State Council of Catholic Superintendents: 
organizations of sincere hard-working peo- 
ple devoted to the broad improvement of 
education such as the New York State Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, the New 
York City-Wide High School Parents Coun- 
cil, the United Parents Association and the 
New York State Citizens Committee for 
the Public Schools, Inc.; and two great 
farm organizations, the New York State 
Farm Bureau and the New York State 
Grange. 

Are these alone in sponsoring Teacher 
Day? Not at all—for the 
incluldes such groups as 


Recognition 
sponsorship 
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the American Association of University 
Women, the Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs of New York State, the 
New York State School Boards Association 
Inc., the New York State Conference of 
Mayors, the New York State Federation of 
Home Bureaus and other organizations rep- 
resentative of groups of individual citizens, 
yet all joined together as one to celebrate 
and observe Teacher Recognition Day. 


Public regard for education in New York 


State is based on the recognized contribu- 
tions and achievements of individual teach- 
ers, on the broad services of the profes- 
sional group to the community and on the 
traditions of public education that have 
been instrumental in the development of 
our democratic way of life based on mutual 
respect. And it is entirely fitting that it 


should be thus! 





Over 7,000 Seniors Win Scholarships 


UT OF APPROXIMATELY 55,000 CANDI- 
Q dates taking competitive examina- 
tions in about 1,200 secondary schools of 
the State last fall, 6.211 high school seniors 
were announced in February as winners 
of Regents College Scholarships. In addi- 
tion, the State Education Department also 
announced the names of 1,000 winners of 
Regents scholarships in engineering and 
scientific studies as well as 300 winners 
of scholarships for basic professional edu- 
cation in nursing. 

Among the winners of general college 
scholarships, the highest score was 279 — 
achieved by two boys. The top scorers were 
Stephen R. Chinn of Middletown, a senior 
at Middletown High School, and Norman 
J. Levitt of the Bronx, who attends Bronx 
High School of Science. Naomi Fuchs of 
Brooklyn, a student at Yeshiva University 
High School for Girls, won top honors 
among the girls with a score of 271. 

Unusual aspects of the 1960 series in- 
cluded winning of scholarships by a blind 
student and also by a set of twins. One 
girl must also make a choice among three 
Regents scholarships as she was a winner 
in three different categories. 

The blind student is Susan Atkin, who 
lives in Yonkers and is a student at Roose- 
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velt High School there. She won a Regents 
College Scholarship. 

The twins are Michele and Michael Bed- 
ensem of Glens Falls. They attend Giens 
Falls High School and both are winners 
of Regents College Scholarships. Michele 
ranked 16 on the county list with a score 
of 199 and Michael was 17 with a score 
of 197. 

Margaret Van Allen, Kingston, was the 
winner of three Regents College Scholar- 
ships. Miss Van Allen will have to select 
her choice from among the Regents College 
Scholarship, the Engineering Scholarship 
and the Nurse Scholarship. She attends 
Kingston High School. 





Examination Date Changed 


Because of a religious holiday on Octo- 
ber 13, the Regents scholarship examina- 
tion will be held on October 10 and 11, 
1960, instead of October 11 and 13 as pre- 
viously announced. The Bureau of Exami- 
nations and Testing will send the schools 
detailed instructions and information on 


the examination in May. 
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Migration of College Students Noted 


EW YORK STATE CONTINUES TO SEND 
more of its students to colleges in 


other States than these other States send 
into New York, according to a report on 
is: Migration of College Students to and 
from New York State ” 
ary by the State Education Department. 


released in Febru- 


The analysis was prepared from informa- 
tion contained in a nationwide survey made 
by the Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admission Officers. 

Based on official 1958-59 statistics, ap- 
proximately 20,000 more New York State 
undergraduates went out of the State for 
their education than came into New York 
About 


half of these students went to public and 


State to attend higher institutions. 


half to private higher institutions. 

The picture for graduate study is some- 
what different. Private 
New York State attracted 9.500 more stu- 
dents from out of State than New York 
sent to graduate schools in other States. 


universities in 


Nevertheless, 2.000 more students went to 


public graduate facilities out of State than 

attended public programs in New York. 
While the reasons students leave or come 

to New York State 


the State Education Department in this 


were not studied by 


survey, it is known that many factors enter 


into the choices made by students. Among 


the most important factors are: the aca- 
demic reputation of an_ institution, the 
location and community setting, the resi- 


the cost of attendance. 
the availability of a particular education 
the athletic 
influence of parents. friends and counselors. 

As the of high school eradu- 
ates increases sharply in the 
most States of the Nation, public colleges 
the 
they will take, just as they did following 
World War II. 
if such restrictions prove to be the case. 


* debtor ” States like New York 


opportu- 


dential facilities. 


program, reputation and the 
number 
future in 
number of nonresidents 


may restrict 


The survey points out that 
students in 


will find 
nities than at present. 


even fewer collegiate 





Former Regent Receives Citation 


John Lord O'Brian, former Regent and 
member of the firm of Covington & Bur- 
ling, Washington, D.C., was one of two 
attorneys to receive the highest annual 
award of the American Bar Foundation on 
February 20 in Chicago. 

His citation, presented by the Fellows 
of the American Bar Foundation, was for 
“outstanding service to his community 
and adherence to the highest principles 


and traditions of the legal profession.” 


April 1960 


Now 86 years old, the veteran lawyer 
has practiced his profession for 62 years, 
much of that time in New York State. A 
member of the Board of Regents over 16 
years, he the Board from Feb- 
12, 1930, to October 31, 1946. At 


that time he was a resident of Buffalo. 


was on 


ruary 


The second award of the foundation was 
given to Dean Erwin N. Griswold of Har- 
vard Law School for outstanding research 
in law and government. 
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School Business Officials To Meet 


doned schoolhouse, will relate the conclu- 


Lawrence G. Derthick, United States 
Commissioner of Education, will be the 
featured speaker at the official opening of 
the 12th annual convention of the New 
York State Association of School Business 
Officials on May 16. The convention, 
scheduled May 15-18, will be held at the 
Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse. Dr. Leo M. 
Casey, assistant superintendent for busi- 
ness at Garden City and president of the 
association, will preside. 

Included among the topics to be pre- 
sented will be a discussion of school fire 
safety by Raymond Hill, fire marshal for 
the city of Los Angeles. Mr. Hill, who 
recently conducted a series of experiments 


in starting numerous fires in an aban- 


sions reached as to the effect of fires 
originating in various parts of a school 
building. 

Dr. John P. Jehu, Director of the State 
Education Department’s Division of Law, 
will again summarize new legislation. One 
evening session will be scheduled for prob- 
lem clinics where consultants will be avail- 
able to provide the answers to specific 
problems. Arrangements are being made 
to conduct clinics on accounting, purchas- 
ing, retirement, social security, health in- 
surance, operation and maintenance, tax 
collection procedures, State and Federal 
aid, transportation, legal problems and 


school building construction. 





Junior High School 


The second annual junior high school 
administrator’s workshop is scheduled for 
August 7-12 at Colgate University, Hamil- 
ton. Sponsored by the Junior High School 
Committee of the State Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, the five-day 
workshop will discuss an adequate pro- 
gram of studies for the early adolescent. 

Aaron H. Lauchner, principal of the 
North Junior High School, Great Neck, 
will direct the workshop. Dr. Mauritz 
Johnson, editor of the Junior High School 
Report, will serve as assistant director. 
Subject specialists from the State Educa- 
tion Department will also assist in the 
program, which will be sufficiently flexible 
to permit participants to work in special 
interest areas and problems. Clinic ses- 
sions on junior high school problems will 


be held. 
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Workshop Planned 


Further information on the workshop 
or preliminary registration may be ob- 
tained from Walter P. Reichert, principal, 
Glens Falls Junior High School, Glens 
Falls. 





Wildlife Teaching Aids 

Back numbers of the “ Arbor and Wild- 
life Day” issue of the BULLETIN TO THE 
scHOOLS (March 1952 through March 
1956) will be sent to New York State 
teachers upon request. The bulletins con- 
tain excellent, illustrated articles on the 
natural history of the State. Requests 
should be addressed to the New York State 
Museum and Science Service, State Edu- 
cation Building, Albany 1. 
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BOARD OF REGENTS 





Charters Granted by Regents 


On February 26, the Regents granted a 
five-year provisional charter to the Crown 
Point Foundation, Essex County, which was 
organized a year ago to develop the historic 
possibilities of the Crown Point area. A 
primary purpose of the foundation is to 
uncover and restore the old French village 
north of the Crown Point Forts. 

The Board of Regents also took action 
on six other charters. 

The provisional charter of Ardsley Com- 
munity School, Westchester 
County, was made absolute. 

The provisional charter of Knolls Nurs- 
ery School, New York, was made absolute. 


Nursery 


Penfield Free Library, Monroe County, 
which was provisionally chartered in 1950, 
received an absolute charter. 


Gates Public Library, Monroe County, 
was provisionally chartered for five years. 
A three-year provisional charter was 
granted to the Institute of Assessing Offi- 
cers of the New York State 
Association, Albany. The corporation pro- 


Assessors’ 


poses to advance the profession of assess- 
ing in New York State and establish and 
maintain standards of performance for 
members. 

The Mid-Hudson Association of Inde- 
pendent Schools, located at New York Mili- 
tary Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, re- 
ceived a three-year provisional charter. The 
purpose of the corporation is to bring 
together school people of the region to share 
ideas and encourage activities for mutual 
benefit. 





Bond Issues Approved 


The Board of Regents at its February 
meeting approved two bond issues totaling 
$2,545,400 to construct and equip schools. 


According to the Local Finance Law, the 
Regents must approve propositions for 
bond issues for school improvements in dis- 
tricts where the cost would bring the 
bonded indebtedness above 10 percent of 
the district’s real property value. 

The bond issues approved include the 
following: 


Centereach-Selden Central School District, 
Town of Brookhaven, Suffolk County, an issue 
of $2,250,000 to construct and equip new junior 
high school; an issue of $295,400 to purchase 
additional equipment for high school purposes; 


total, $2,545,400. 
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Dropped from Roll 

Because it is now a part of Cooperstown 
Central School, Hartwick High School was 
dropped from the roll of registered second- 
ary schools by the Board of Regents at its 
meeting in February. 





Change School Names 


The Board of Regents on February 26 
approved the following changes in school 
names: Great Neck High School to Great 
Neck North Senior High School; Manual 
Training High School, Brooklyn, to The 


John Jay High School. 
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State College May Confer Doctorate 


doctor of education degree (Ed.D.) at the 
College of Education at Albany. 

The Board also approved an amendment 
to the Regents Rules adding the degree of 
nuclear engineer (N.E.) to the Regents- 


authorized list of degrees. 


At its February meeting, the Board of 
Regents for the first time granted authority 
to the Trustees of the State University of 
New York to award a doctoral degree at a 
college of education. Authorization was 
given to the State University to award the 





Psychologist Examiner Named 
The Board of Regents at its meeting on 
February 26 approved the appointment of 
Donald E. E. Baier, Schenectady, to the 
State Board of Examiners of Psychologists. 
Dr. Baier will fill the unexpired term end- 
ing October 31, 1960, of Dr. W. J. E. 


Crissy of New York, who has resigned. 


English Committee Appointed 

At its February meeting, the Regents 
appointed Donald Ryan, Queens Village, to 
the Regents Scholarship Question Commit- 
tee in English for a term of one year begin- 
ning January 1, 1960. Mr. Ryan is chair- 
man of the English department of the Mar- 
tin Van Buren High School. 








Official U.S. Navy Photo 


REAR ADMIRAL Charles L. Melson, USN, superintendent of the U.S. Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md., (left) welcomes Lt. Comdr. Frederick A. Morse, USNR, and Secretary to the 
Commissioner for Regents’ Affairs, to two weeks’ reserve duty on the staff at the Naval Academy. 
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HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 





The Teacher Makes the Difference 


Demand for qualified health teachers 


Mary B. Rappaport 
Associate, School Health Education 


bs NUMBER OF TEACHERS OF HEALTH 
in New York State has changed mark- 
At the begin- 
ning of the 1900’s there were practically 
schools. By 


Accord- 


edly in the 20th century. 


no health teachers in our 
1936 about 25 could be found. 
ing to the 1958-59 reports of the schools, 
227 teachers were assigned to separate 
health courses in the junior high schools 
and 939 so allocated in the senior high 
schools. This does not include New York 
City where there are 421 in the junior 
high schools and 687 in the senior high 


schools. 


Preparation and Personality 

The preparation and personality of the 
teachers involved in health and safety 
education make the difference between a 
mediocre subject that is dull, repetitive, 
boring and time-consuming and the kind 
of program that definitely challenges the 
pupils to try to “live most and serve 
The number of effective health 
education programs is directly proportion- 
ate to the number of health teachers who 
are professionally prepared and socially, 


best.” 


emotionally and physically capable. 

The policies for selection of such teach- 
ers are largely an administrative respon- 
sibility. All our good administrators con- 
cede that the attitude and example of the 
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increasing; training important 


administration color tone, climate, aspira- 
tions and attainments in health and safety 
education. Pupil attitudes are influenced 
by the relationships that they have with 
their instructors and these in turn are 
permeated with the atmosphere existent 
in the school system. The preparation 
and personality of the teachers involved in 
health and safety education need to be 
carefully studied since they are primary 
requisites for a good program. 

The consensus generally is that health 
and safety education in the elementary 
grades is the responsibility of the class- 
room teachers. It is important, therefore, 
to know on what as well as when and how 
these teachers are prepared for such teach- 
ing and what help they need in order to 
guide these pupils in developing whole- 
some attitudes and healthful practices. 

In the secondary school our common ex- 


perience has proved that a “square peg 


in a round hole just doesn’t fit.” Health 
education programs must be carefully 


evolved, motivated, carried on and evalu- 
ated in terms of the impact they have on 
the maintenance, the improvement — yes, 
and even on the survival of our civiliza- 
tion. Health learnings cannot be limited 
to a pupil’s ability to acquire facts — 
important though this may seem to be. 
Neither can the outcomes be judged solely 
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by answering written tests nor by memo- 
rization of what is in the textbook. The 
health teacher can unlock the door so that 
health attainment means living with enjoy- 
ment and zest, with having the ability to 
produce, to create and to serve in line 
with one’s abilities. 

To do this, the health teacher needs a 
carefully planned background in educa- 
tional principles and methods; in human 
anatomy and physiology; in understanding 
of the growth and development of the child, 
youth and adult; in personal, mental and 
community health; in knowing health es- 
sentials for the home; in anthropology, 
sociology, nutrition, safety, first aid; in 
conference techniques and health coun- 
seling. Add to this background a poised, 
stable, alert personality, willing to learn, 
to admit mistakes, to profit by them and to 


steer ahead. These are the components 
for a good health teacher. Admittedly, 
high standards! But children and youth 
are the cargo and, for them, we must have 
the best. 

College instructors report that qualified 
health education graduates from our New 
York State institutions of higher learning 
are being placed in school positions im- 
mediately. The present demand has been 
such that candidates who can meet New 
York State certification requirements are 
requested from colleges in other States. 

Under the leadership of inspired, dedi- 
cated administrators, who are firmly con- 
vinced that health education must have its 
rightful place in the school curriculum, and 
with qualified health teachers, it is becom- 
ing increasingly apparent that the program 
is marching ahead. 








REGENTS EXAMINATION: Commissioner Allen indicates four pictures, currently exhibited 

in his office, painted by high school art students for their Regents examinations. Students 

were allowed three hours in which to paint these practice problems on subjects of their own 

choosing. Student artists are: (top) Robert Chamberlain, Newark High School; (bottom, 

left to right) Fay Rait, Levittown; James Leyland, Wellington C. Mepham High School, Bell- 
more; and Edward Thompson, Ticonderoga High School. 
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VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 





Rehabilitation Staff Studies Spanish 


ApRIAN LEvy 
{ssistant Commissioner for V ocational 
Rehabilitation 


— OF THE LARGE NUMBER OF 
Spanish-speaking clients currently 
applying for rehabilitation services in the 
New York City office of the Department’s 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, the 
professional staff has felt that there is a 
need for training in basic Spanish to en- 
able them to serve this group efficiently 
and effectively. Accordingly, a program in 
Spanish instruction was started on Janu- 
ary 12, 1960, and was opened to all the 
staff in the office on a voluntary basis. 


Course Geared to Needs 

Salvatore Capitano, who has trained sev- 
eral public service groups in basic con- 
versational Spanish, was obtained to de- 
velop a curriculum that is particularly 
geared to the needs of a counseling agency. 
In addition to the general conversational 
Spanish required to obtain rapport with 
clients, the syllabus contains interviewing 
and counseling expressions, educational 
and vocational terminology, anatomical and 
medical vocabulary, as well as methods 
of eliciting understandable information 
with regard to vocational skills, aptitudes, 
aspirations and attitudes of the clients. 

The course, which will run for 15 weekly 
sessions, is being enthusiastically attended 
by approximately 25 members of the staff, 
who stay on after working hours to pursue 
the training. The group being trained in- 
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Special course aids New York office 


to serve clients more effectively 


cludes telephone operators, receptionists, 
intake 
selors and supervisory personnel. 


interviewers, rehabilitation coun- 
It is expected that the program will re- 
sult in better understanding of Spanish- 
speaking clients by the agency personnel, 
as well as better acceptance on the part of 
these clients of a government service which 
so evidently is attempting to meet their 
needs. It would also be interesting to 
listen in, were it possible, on the conversa- 
tion that will result when the telephone 
operator, Mrs. Callie Hall, who now speaks 
with a lovely Southern accent, expresses 
herself in Spanish with a Dixie lilt! 





Named to Commission 


Dr. John H. Thatcher, supervisor of 
adult education, has been appointed an 
adviser to the Educational Policies Com- 
The 


commission is sponsored by the National 


mission for a period of three years. 


Education Association and the American 
Association of School Administrators. As 
Dr. Thatcher will 
commission in identifying significant edu- 


an adviser, assist the 
cational problems and issues, studying them 


and publishing policy recommendations 


concerning them. Advisers are leaders 
representing all aspects and levels of edu- 


cation throughout the United States. 
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CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION 





Social Studies Meeting at Potsdam 


A conference including a visit to the St. 
Lawrence Seaway and Power Development 
will be held at Potsdam, August 20—24, for 
administrators and teachers of citizenship 
education. Sponsors for the meeting are 
the New York State Council for the Social 
Studies and the State University College of 
Education at Potsdam in cooperation with 
the citizenship education staff of the State 
Education Department. 

The fee will be $25 to cover meals and 


lodging for the three-day period, Because 


of the limited facilities, registration will be 
limited to 125 participants. Invitations will 
be sent out prior to the close of school in 
June. Early registration may be made 
with Mildred F. McChesney, supervisor of 
citizenship education, State Education De- 
partment, Albany, or Dr. Victor Minotti, 
professor of social studies, State University 
College of Education at Potsdam. 

Details concerning speakers and topics 
will appear in a later issue of the BULLETIN 
TO THE SCHOOLS. 





Cortland Citizenship Conference 


The fifth annual regional conference for 
citizenship education for teachers of Cort- 
land and surrounding areas, sponsored by 
the State University College of Education 
at Cortland, with the cooperation of the 
State Education Department, will be held 
May 21 at the college in Cortland. Dr. 
Leonard F. Ralston of the college and 
Mildred F. McChesney of the State Educa- 
tion Department are making arrangements. 

Highlights of the conference will include 
an address by Professor Clinton Rossiter, 
Cornell University, entitled “ Politics in a 
Presidential Year ” and an address by Pro- 
fessor Glyndon G. Van Deusen, The Uni- 
versity of Rochester, on “Lincoln as a 
Political Leader.” 

Two series of group meetings, one in the 
forenoon and one in the afternoon, will 
cover the following topics: testing and 
evaluation, reading, the slow learner, work- 
ing with cadet teachers, fiction and biog- 
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raphy in the elementary school program, 
organization of the world history course 
and using and teaching politics in the class- 
room. The citizenship education staff of 
the State Education Department, members 
of the faculty at Cortland and classroom 
teachers will serve as resource people dur- 
ing the group meetings. 

Invitations have been sent to citizenship 
education teachers of the Cortland area. 





Mentally Retarded Classes 

New York City has increased the num- 
ber of special classes for trainable mentally 
retarded children (IQ’s below 50) by 21 
since the passage of the permissive law in 
1955. This brings the total of such classes 
in the New York City public schools to 53 
for the current school year. 
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EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 





WCNY Television Project Effective 


St. Lawrence Valley Educational Television Council 


improves area teaching quality by program 
to] @ ¢ | 


telecast over Watertown station 





ART LESSON: Tom Kelly, Lowville art teacher, taught lesson on painting winter pictures. 
Three of his students worked in the television studio to help pace the lesson and to demon- 


strate what pupils can do. 


Many small schools in the project area have no art teacher or 


supervisor, and as a result the lessons have proved to be immensely popular and helpful. 


© YOU HAVE ANY BOOKS ABOUT BATS, 
Mrs. Smith?” 

“ Bats! Do you 
school? You're the fourth boy this after- 


noon to ask for books about bats!” 


have bats in your 


“No, ma’am, we don’t have bats. But 
this morning we saw a television lesson 
about bats. Boy, was it interesting! You 


should see those bats fly! Do you know 


why bats don’t bump into things, even in 
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the dark? It’s because of sonar. Do you 
know what sonar is, Mrs. Smith?” 

Mrs. Smith didn’t, but she did know that 
she had one book on bats left on the library 
shelf. So Bobby tucked the book inside 
his jacket and, looking very smug, strutted 
out of the library. 

Recently this scene has been repeated in 
the North Country numberless times with 


a change in the cast of characters and 
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topics. Sometimes the children ask for 
information about shells or electricity, 
sometimes for books of biography or 
poetry or storybooks. 

This flood of requests for books is the 
direct result of the instructional television 
project of the St. Lawrence Valley Educa- 
tional Television Council. The lessons 
are telecast from the commercial station 
WCNY-TV, Watertown, to an area which 
stretches from Oswego and Mexico in 
Oswego County northeast across Jefferson 
and Lewis Counties to Massena in St. Law- 
rence County. Each week over 13,000 
children receive part of their school in- 
struction through these television lessons 
with 495 teachers participating in the 
project. 

The council was formed early in 1957 
by a group of interested educators, school 
superintendents and _ supervisors who 


wished to explore educational uses of tele- 
vision. July 1958 the Board of Regents 
granted the council an absolute charter. 
Emogene Tallcott was appointed director. 

Since April 1958, WCNY-TV has car- 
ried school telecasts one hour each week- 
day from 9 to 10 in the morning. This 
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year subjects included are science for 


kindergarten through grade 6, English for 
grade 12, arithmetic grade 2, music for the 
upper elementary grades and children’s lit- 
erature and art. During the project’s sec- 
ond year a series of 15 telecasts was de- 
voted to guidance. in the high schools, and 
5 vocational agriculture programs were 
presented. 

In some subjects television lessons con- 
stitute the complete course. In others, 
lessons relate to one area in a subject. En- 
richment lessons bring to the children mate- 
rials and experiences that are not ordi- 
narily available in the classroom. Some 
of the lessons are kinescopes of the Re- 
gents Educational Television Project in 
New York City. One science series is from 
the Boston Museum. Other lessons are 
live and presented by local teachers, librar- 
ians and professors from nearby colleges. 

The council furnishes schools with 
schedules of programs and study guides. 
The teachers in turn evaluate the lessons 
and report back to the council their reac- 
tions to the jessons, the followup work ac- 
complished and suggestions for further 


programing. 


WCNY-TV weatherman 
Tony Malaro concludes a se- 
ries of weather lessons by 
explaining to fifth and sixth 
grade science classes how 
and from what sources he 
collects information used in 
his nightly telecasts. Televi- 
sion series was presented by 
Mrs. Frances Gaylord, a Low- 
ville teacher, right. 
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MUSIC LESSON on the woodwinds was pre- 
sented by Dr. Harry Phillips, on staff of State 
University College of Education at Potsdam. 


At the initiation of the program in 1958, 
financial support was given by the State 
Education Department. Since that time the 
support for the program has come from 
local schools using the lessons. Also essen- 
tial support for the project has been given 
by the owner of WCNY-TV, John B. John- 
son, who contributes air time and the serv- 
ices of station technicians. 

The council believes that educational tele- 
vision can be used to improve the quality 
of teaching. This has been its prime objec- 


tive in producing programs. Numerous ex- 
amples of the effectiveness in this area are 
in evidence. 

In a school in Jefferson County the ele- 
mentary supervisor observed that, at the 
end of the first year, the science instruction 
in her schools had improved considerably. 
With the television lessons to serve as a 
spark to ignite the program, the faculty 
worked together to better the science pro- 
gram. 

In another school a teacher in the middle 
elementary grades had always been inter- 
ested in science but had carried on a limited 
program, using the same few topics each 
year. Now her program has been expanded 
to include many more topics that are taught 
much more effectively. 

Another result of the television lessons 
has been the increasing use of library facili- 
ties not only in school libraries but also 
in the public libraries. Librarians report 
a rush of inquiries following the literature 
programs when teachers and librarians dis- 
cuss books and tell or read stories. 

A long list of positive results has been 
assembled. Council members and adminis- 
trators know that, when teachers used the 
television lessons, the quality of the teach- 
ing improved immeasurably. 





Agricultural Envoy 


Robert A. Cummins, 17, a senior in voca- 
tional agriculture at Warsaw Central 
School, will help carry President Eisen- 
hower’s people-to-people message of inter- 
national friendship to Russia this month. 

He is the boy winner of the Agricultural 
and Homemaking Achievement Projects 
sponsored in a 10-county area on the 
Niagara Frontier by the Milk for Health 
organization. During his stay in Russia he 


will have an opportunity to study at first 
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Will Visit Russia 


hand the merits and limitations of the col- 
lectivized farming system that the Russians 
have introduced. Visits will also be made 
to Moscow, Russian agricultural experi- 
ment stations and colleges. 

His selection for the honor was based on 
the strength of his interest in agriculture 
as evidenced by his scholastic attainments 
in the vocational agriculture class instruc- 
tion and his performance in applying it to 
his supervised farming program. 
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WTEN Telecasts Inservice Course 





OVER 300 TEACHERS are registered for inservice credit in the television course on class- 
room techniques for elementary school teachers taught on WTEN, channel 10, Albany. Above, 
Dr. Ewald B. Nyquist, Deputy Commissioner of Education (right) and Thomas Collins, a 
teacher in Bethlehem Central School District and host of the course, discuss science and 
mathematics in the elementary school. Kinescope recordings used on the Monday through 
Friday program are recorded by the Regents Educational Television Project in New York City. 





Guidance for Gifted Expands 


Bernard A. Kaplan, associate in educa- 
tion guidance, returned to the Bureau of 
Guidance on January 21 after a four-month 
leave of absence for graduate study at Cor- 
nell University. Mr. Kaplan has resumed 
his former assignment with the Bureau as 
coordinator of the Bureau’s activities with 
respect to guidance of gifted and academi- 
cally talented students. He will now un- 
dertake to expand these activities in work- 
ing with schools of the State on developing 
the potential of pupils from the lower 
socioeconomic groups. 
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Guidance Conferences Held 


The Bureau of Guidance recently held a 
series of 14 area meetings with respect to 
Title V-A, Guidance and Counseling, of 
the National Defense Education Act. Bu- 
reau personnel led discussions on yearly 
emphasis in guidance program activities 
under the State plan and on standards for 
local Title V-A participation in 1960-61. 

The meetings were held in Albany, Bed- 
ford Hills, Saratoga Springs, Buffalo, Old 
Westbury, Oneonta, Plattsburgh, Canton, 
Sayville, Vestal, Geneseo, New Paltz, Syra- 


cuse and Utica. 
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Summary of Commissioner’s Decisions 


_ OF THE COMMISSIONER UNDER 
section 310 of the Education Law 
since the last issue of the BULLETIN TO 
THE SCHOOLS are listed below. 


TRANSPORTATION (nonpublic school) (dis- 
tance) (route) 

Appellant seeks transportation to nonpublic 
school in Albany — distance to school more 
than two and less than eight miles — respondent 
now providing tokens for transportation by pub- 
lic service carrier to such school for other pupils 
—respondent may use school buses or public 
service buses for such transportation — appeal 
sustained. 

Matter of Friday, Decision No. 6734 


(independent 
DISTRICT SUPERIN- 
(assessment, levy and 
DISTRICT OBLIGA- 
EDUL- 


BOUNDARIES (alteration of) 
superintendencies ) 
TENDENTS — TAXES 
collection) — SCHOOL 
TIONS — PUPIL (assignment to class) - 
CATION LAW, § 1507 

Appeal from refusal of district superintendent 
to order and respondent boards of education to 
agree to boundary alteration — district superin- 
tendent would need consents of both boards to 
order boundary alteration (Education Law, 
§ 1507) —six-lane highway that children cross 
to reach schools traverses many districts — re- 
spondent district 11 states it would lose valuable 
taxable property with $6,855,000 in bonds out- 
standing — respondent district 21 contends its 
schools are overcrowded — appeal dismissed. 


Matter of Levien, Decision No. 6735 


CONTRACT (mise.) — INSURANCE (prop- 
erty) (health and accident) — VOTERS (pow- 
ers) — BUDGET (adoption of) —BOARD OF 
EDUCATION (powers and duties) — EDUCA- 
TION LAW, § 1709, subd. 8 

Appeal from awarding contracts for insurance 
and audit of district books and records — on 
matter of excessive cost, sole limitation of statute 
requires board to purchase insurance only from 
company authorized to do business in this State 
(Education Law, § 1709, subd. 8) — holding of 
town office has no legal relationship to sharing 
of commissions in advising respondent as to in- 
surance matters — decision as to making of con- 
tract rests with respondent board — however, 
placing of insurance with members of advisory 
committee not in best interests of school district 
—no illegality in awarding contract to town 
assessor to audit district books — not material to 
issue here that two persons offering to perform 
audit do not practice accounting as partners — 
appeal dismissed. 

Matter of Jacob Schulman, Decision No. 6736 
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DISTRICT MEETING (notice and call) (proce- 
dure) (qualifications of voters) (voting) 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS (building of) —- REGIS. 
TRATION (voting) — VOTERS QUALIFICA- 
TIONS — ELECTION LAW — ELECTION (in- 
spectors of) — COURTS — EDUCATION LAW, 
§§ 2010, 2035 
Appeal from action of district meeting adopting 
proposition for construction of school building 
—fact that notice of meeting defective in not 
stating register would be open for inspection on 
day of meeting not ground for holding meeting 
illegal where such defect was not willful or 
fraudulent (Education Law, § 2010) — appellant 
could have challenged voters without the use of 
challenge slips — substituting in register word 
“renter” as to whether voter was owner or 
renter for word “yes” was irrelevant as only 
consideration is whether person was qualified 
voter and, if not, whether he voted — instructors 
in private schools who had children in district 
school and resided in district were qualified 
voters — voters who reside in district are quali- 
fied voters even though for years taxes were paid 
in error to neighboring district — inspectors of 
election in school election not bound by Elec- 
tion Law as to inspection of voting machines 
(Education Law, § 2035) — custodian of voting 
machines of Suffolk County Board of Elections 
tested all machines before use — inspectors not 
required to sign certificates, statement of canvass 
or record of vote on public counters — statement 
signed by chief inspector of elections contained 
complete report — fact that registers not kept in 
clerk’s office and that voting machines not 
locked up could not affect outcome of election 
-even if proved that chief inspector assisted 
seven voters where voters complained they were 
unable to press levers, election would not be set 
aside without proof of coercion, fraud or show- 
ing assistance rendered contrary to voter's wish 
-person not registered may not vote where 
statute requires personal registration — courts 
upheld former decision of Commissioner not to 
set aside election because of discrepancy in num- 
ber of votes registered on public counter and 
number of votes actually cast—appeal dis- 
missed. 
Matier of Gallant, Decision No. 6738 


NEW YORK CITY —SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
(closing) — PUPIL (assignment to class) — 
EDUCATION LAW, § 2554, subds. 9 and 13 
Appeal from closing of school and transfer of 
pupils — respondent authorized to close school 
(Education Law, § 2554, subds. 9, 13) — school 
closed because facilities antiquated and because 
of increasingly necessary use of schoolyard by 
trucks serving respondent’s bureau of plant 
operation and maintenance and in order to 
effectuate transition to junior high school — no 
evidence of ulterior motive, bad faith or gross 
error — appeal dismissed. 

Matter of Leventen, Decision No. 6741 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES 





Library Research Committee Named 


Ry preneen ALLEN HAS ANNOUNCED 
the appointment of a Commissioner’s 
Committee on Reference and Research 
Library Resources to study the problem 
of research library service in the State. 
The committee will help to determine 
whether there is a further service the State 
should perform in bringing together the 
serious library user and the library refer- 
ence resources he needs and will give par- 
ticular attention to: 
1. The character and source of exist- 
ing and potential demands for 
library information services of an 
advanced nature 
2. A survey of the existing reference 
and research library facilities in 
the State, including the depth and 
scope of the collections, their staffs, 
the policies of the respective in- 
stitutions regarding use and a 
summary of any efforts presently 
being made in the direction of 
formal or informal cooperation 
3. An analysis of the ability of pres- 
ent facilities to meet the demands 


4. A review of technological develop- 
ments and other administrative or 
fiscal devices which might con- 
tribute to the solution of reference 
and research library problems 


Dr. Allen stated that he expects these 
studies to assist in the development of an 
overall program for more effective utiliza- 
tion of existing library resources. 

The Commissioner added that the re- 
sponsibility of the committee will encom- 
pass all aspects of research library service, 
whether oriented to education, business or 
otherwise, and that the Education Depart- 
ment expected that any strengthening of 
the State’s library and research library 
resources will be welcomed by nearly 1,000 
private and public research establishments 
in the State. Governor Rockefeller recently 
named a 4l-man advisory group to study 
ways the State could attract and hold re- 
search and development establishments. 

The formation of the new committee was 
in line with the 1957 report of a Commis- 





FIRST MEETING of the Commissioner's Committee on Reference and Research Library 
Resources. The advisory group is now studying the problem ef research library service. 
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sioner of Education’s Committee on Public 
Library Service, of which Justice Francis 
E. Bergan of Albany was chairman, which 
suggested “ that further studies of the prob- 
lem of research library service in New York 
State be made, paying special attention to 
the possibilities of bringing academic, spe- 
cial and public research library facilities 
into an integrated program.” 

In making public the names of his new 
advisory committee, which met for the 
first time in March, Commissioner Allen 
designated Richard Lawrence of Elizabeth- 
town as chairman. 

Named to the committee are: 

Hon. Francis E. Bergan, presiding justice, ap- 
pellate division, third judicial district, Albany; 
Edward G. Freehafer, director, New York Public 
Library; Welles A. Gray, director of research and 
department of governmental affairs, Empire State 
Chamber of Commerce, Albany; George Goss, vice 
president, Nassau County Library System, Hemp- 
stead Public Library; Warren James Haas, library 
consultant, The Council of Higher Education In- 
stitutions in New York City; Harold S. Hacker, 


director, Rochester Public Library; Rev. John H. 
Harrington, librarian, Corrigan Memorial Library, 
St. Joseph’s Seminary, Yonkers; Richard Law- 
rence, trustee, Clinton-Essex Library System, Eliz- 
abethtown; Richard H. Logsdon, director, Colum- 
bia University Libraries, New York; Stephen A. 
McCarthy, director, Cornell University Library; 
Mrs. Catherine D. Mack, librarian, Corning Glass 
Works Library; Alice V. Neil, librarian, Research 
Laboratory Library, General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady; Joseph B. Rounds, director, Buffalo & 
Erie County Public Library, Buffalo; John R. 
Russell, director, University of Rochester Library; 
Francis R. St. John, chief librarian, Brooklyn 
Public Library; Cyril J. Staud, research director, 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester; Dr. Maurice L. 
lainter, director, Sterling-Winthrop Research Insti- 
tute, Rensselaer, and I. Albert Warheit, Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp., Washington, D.C. 


Named as consultants to the new com- 
mittee are: 

Donald M. Davenport, Deputy Commissioner of 
Commerce; Dr. Charles F. Gosnell, State Librar- 
ian and Assistant Commissioner for Libraries; 
Dr. Thomas H. Hamilton, president, State Univer- 
sity; John D. Hogan, coordinator of research, De- 
partment of Audit and Control; Edgar W. Martin, 
associate budget examiner, Division of the Budget; 
Dr. Ewald B. Nyquist, Deputy Commissioner of 
Education; S. Gilbert Prentiss, public library con- 
sultant, State Education Department. 





Increased Library Scholarships 


In continuation of its program of incen- 
tive assistance to encourage college gradu- 
ates to train for professional positions in 
public libraries, the State Education De- 
partment will award additional public 
librarians’ training grants for the aca- 
demic year 1960-61. Recipients will be 
determined by a qualifying examination 
scheduled for May 7 at various centers 
throughout the State. Awards may vary 
from a maximum of $2,000 to a minimum 
of $350, depending on a winner’s choice of 
library school, his legal residence and 
financial resources. 

Despite the award of 35 such training 
grants during the past two years, Irving 
A. Verschoor, Director of the Division of 
Library Extension, points out that the de- 


mand for qualified public librarians still 


April 1960 


exceeds the annual supply. This fact is 
partially due to the normal need for re- 
placements, but more significantly can be 
traced to the expansion and improvement 
of public library service in all parts of the 
State. 
new cooperative systems of public libraries 


In the past two years alone, 10 


have been formed, so that now 85 percent 
of the people of the State have direct pub- 
licly supported library facilities within rea- 
sonable access. In addition to providing 
more and better books, new services and 
increased professional staffs are also made 
available. 

Full details about the program and ap- 
plication forms may be obtained from the 
April 22 


has been set as the filing deadline for the 


Division of Library Extension. 
May 7 examination. 
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Upper Hudson Library Federation 








PARTICIPANTS in the formal agreement to inaugurate the Upper Hudson Library Federa- 

tion included, left to right: Charles F. Gosnell, State Librarian and Assistant Commissioner 

for Libraries; Commissioner Allen; John F. Brosnan, Chancellor of the Board of Regents; 

Regent Alexander J. Allan, Jr.. Troy; Justice Francis J. Bergan, president of the Albany Pub- 
lic Library. The new system will expand services in Albany, Troy and Rensselaer. 


PPROVAL HAS BEEN GRANTED FOR THE 

formation of a new library system 

to be known as the Upper Hudson Library 

Federation which will expand and improve 

library services offered by the Albany, 
Troy and Rensselaer Public Libraries. 

The new library system, the llth co- 
operative system to be organized in the 
State since April 1958, was formed by 
contracts among the participating libraries. 
This agreement was entered into by the 
presidents of the three member libraries: 
Justice Francis J. Bergan for the Albany 
Public Library, Dr. Lewis A. Froman for 
the Troy Public Library and Kenneth 
H. MacFarland for the Rensselaer City 
Library. 

The management of the Upper Hudson 
Library Federation will be by members of 
participating libraries though it is antici- 
pated that the actual business will be car- 
ried on by an executive committee to be 
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appointed. The two offices presently con- 
templated for the system will be a treas- 
urer and a director. For the first year 
the treasurer will be J. Don Welch of 
Troy, treasurer of the Troy Public Library. 

The following library services are in- 
cluded in the plan approved by the Com- 
missioner of Education: 


1. Maintaining a central catalog of 
newly acquired books of all mem- 
ber libraries 

2. Ordering, cataloging and _proc- 
essing of books for the member 
libraries 

3. Maintaining central reference serv- 
ices for the federation 

4. Providing guidance of professional 
librarians in the following services: 
children’s, young people’s, readers’ 
guidance 

5. Giving aid to member libraries 
through bookmobiles and book 
stations 
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The new library system will be a fed- 
Each 


participating library will continue to oper- 


eration of autonomous libraries. 


ate with its own board of trustees and will 


be supported by local funds. The co- 


operative library system is a service or- 
local 


ganization designed to strengthen 


programs and book resources. 


The Upper Hudson Library Federation 
hopes to bring into association with it, 
as full participating members, the other 
libraries in both Albany and Rensselaer 
Counties. 

Bookmobiles 


library service to all areas in both counties 


will be used to extend 


not now served by a library. 





Increased Need for Facilities 


Me NEW YORK STATE PUPILS ARE AT- 
tending curtailed sessions (less than 
five hours daily for elementary pupils and 
less than five and a half hours daily for 
secondary) in 1959-60 than in 1958-59, 
according to the Bureau of Elementary 
Records of the Bu- 


reau, which is charged with the respon- 


School Supervision. 


sibility of processing applications for per- 
mission to curtail sessions, indicate that a 
two-year downward trend in such sessions 
has reversed itself in the current school 
While the 1957-58 
1958-59 had decreases of 3.4 percent and 


year. years and 


39.8 percent respectively over preceding 


Although the total number of pupils on 
curtailed sessions has increased this year, 
the increase has been confined to grades 
K-6 
ber of 7 
sions has remained practically the same for 
the past two years — 29,865 in 1958-59 
and 29,717 in 1959-60. Of the total num- 


ber who were on curtailed sessions those in 


from 23.535 to 38.759. The num- 


12 grade pupils on curtailed ses- 


a > 
z 


K-6 accounted for 78 percent in 1951-52 
but decreased to 42 percent in 1958-59. 
For grades 7-12 the total number on cur- 


99 


tailed sessions increased from 22 percent 


to 58 percent. Based on a September 1959 


statewide enrollment of 1,719,936 in grades 





K-12 outside of New York City, approxi- 
mately 4 percent of the pupils were on cur- 


years, 1959-60 shows an increase of 28.2 
The fol- 
lowing table covers the past nine years in 
schools outside of New York City. 


percent over the previous years. 
tailed sessions sometime during the 1959-60 


school year. 


Percent of Percent of Total Percent increase 
Year K-6 pupils total 7-12 pupils total pupils or decrease 
1951-52 32,188 78 11,264 22 43,812 sae 
1952-53 31,334 83 6,388 7 37,722 14 
1953-54 33,721 83 6,546 17 40,267 ak; 
1954-55 44,888 73 15,677 27 60,565 +50 
1955-56 53,042 67.7 26,473 33.3 79,515 +31 
1956-57 58,557 65.2 31,339 34.8 89,896 +14 
1957-58 50,251 58 36,534 42 86,785 3.4 
1958-59 23,535 42 29,865 58 53,400 39 
1959-60 28.2 


29,717 


68,473 
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Kindergarten in the Space Age 


Personal growth and development major aim; 


reading readiness important in program 


THEopoRA B, REEVE 
Associate in Child Development 
and Parent Education 





THE SPACE.AGE child has many interests. 


I 4 CURRENT MAGAZINE THERE IS A PIC- 
ture of a gay young five-year-old dressed 
up as a spaceman in heavy togs. His 
bright eyes peer from inside his space hel- 
met. There is nothing strange to him 
about his garb — but it is startling to the 
adults around him. He accepts television 
as a matter of course and discusses mis- 
siles on their pads — or off their pads. 
This five-year-old or one like him may 
be one of the 250.000 children in New 
York State public school kindergartens 
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today. He is seemingly ready to tackle 
anything. It is our job to understand this 
five-year-old and to know what he is ready 
to tackle and what he is not ready to tackle. 
Should these seemingly sophisticated five- 
year-olds have a different kindergarten pro- 
gram because of our stepped-up, mobile, 
complex society today? How should the 
kindergarten program be changed to adapt 
it to the space age? 

If we could tap the wisdom of the kin- 
dergarten teachers we would have better 
programs. Ask a kindergarten teacher 
how many children there should be in a 
class. She will say, “ Not more than 25 
but 20 is better.” She will probably add, 
“ Kindergarten children are bursting with 
ideas and eager to find out and learn about 
all the things around them. They’re curious 
and active every minute of the day. I must 
keep hopping to figure out all the experi- 
ences to provide for them. We need all 
kinds of activities going on. Well-equipped 
indoor and outdoor setups are musts.” 
This teacher knows what five-year-olds are 
like and how they grow and learn. She 
knows that kindergarten children, almost 
without exception, come eagerly to school. 
that they want to learn, that they can solve 
problems, that they can assume respon- 
sibilities, that they have real ideas and that 
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they learn best through direct experiences. 
The teacher knows also that there are in- 
dividual differences among the children in 
their height and weight, their strength, in- 
terests, motivations, emotional security and 
quest for learning. 

Kindergarten teachers are becoming in- 
creasingly uneasy at the demands being put 
upon them — sometimes by school boards, 
administrators and supervisors or at other 
times by parents—to formalize kinder- 
garten programs and to make them little 
by little into prefirst grades. “ Begin work- 
“ Kin- 


dergarten children need a weekly news- 


books in kindergarten,” cry some. 


paper,” cry others. “Let bright children 
enter younger,” cry still others. 

How can teachers understand and inter- 
pret the pressures on the kindergarten 
What is the real purpose of the 


d’étre? What 


about reading readiness? What special 


today? 
kindergarten, its raison 


provisions for the bright child? 


Understanding the Pressures 
The kindergarten as an integral part of 


elementary education cannot escape the 


pressures put upon the schools. Education 
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makes a good scapegoat for many of our 
Just knowing this helps us 
At the same 


time we should stand up to be counted 


country’s ills. 
to maintain our perspective. 


among those who are primarily interested 
in the optimum development of children. 
Of course the kindergarten teacher does not 
fail to provide intellectual enrichment for 
every child. Intellectual nourishment, how- 
ever, when one is five is not limited to get- 
Intellectual 


ment for any child means that the teacher 


ting ready to read. nourish- 
helps each child to grow and to learn as 
much as he is able to learn at his level of 


development. 


Purpose of Kindergarten 

Kindergartens from their beginning have 
been pleasant places in school where chil- 
dren grow and develop. Our knowledge of 
how children grow and what they can learn 
at early ages— and what is appropriate 
and effective for them to learn — has been 


changing rapidly because of related re- 


search studies now available. In her pithy 
way Laura Zirbes gives us the purpose of 
kindergarten: “ Kindergarten is important 
not because it develops preparedness for 


CHILDREN in the kinder- 
garten are curious and eager 
about the 


to learn more 
world in which they live. 
Their home communities 


provide many opportunities 
for enrichment and direct ex- 
contribute 


periences which 


to growth and development. 
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first grade but rather because it develops 
people who are going to be first graders.” 

For some teachers, the reading readi- 
ness program consists of workbooks, news- 
similar mechanical devices. 


papers and 


These are not. however. an effective use 


of time in kindergarten. Much better ways 
to help children grow and learn are known. 
Once administrators, supervisors and teach- 
ers know these better ways they are eager 
to put them into practice. 

should 


A reading readiness 


comprise a variety of appropriate firsthand 


program 
experiences. The five-year-old needs to be 
grounded in what is real, and to understand 
what is right around him before he can 
move with surety into discovering what is 
faraway and abstract. He needs physical 
activity. He needs to develop meanings 
and vocabulary. He needs to be guided 
and nourished, to be wanted and liked by 
those around him. He needs to begin to 
learn how to handle his positive and his 
negative feelings. He needs to experience 
the satisfactions of discovering how to 


make things. 


Reading Readiness Practices 
In such an interpretation of reading 

readiness much that goes on in the kin- 

dergarten falls into this category. Reading 


readiness becomes the heart of the cur- 


riculum. What are some good practices in 
reading readiness? 

1. Put a value on books. Select books 
for their content, illustrations and print. 
Some books are for information, some help 
children with their feelings, some are just 
for fun. Rotate the books. Make it a prac- 
tice to withdraw about six each week and 
add six — one especially for John who is 
practicing with magnets and another for 
Sue who likes poetry. Plan time for chil- 
dren to browse. Watch what ones are most 
interested — or least interested — in books. 
Plan how to help children enjoy books. 

2. Discover with the children things of 
interest about the school and the immedi- 


ate area. Watch the carpenter build a cage 
for the rabbit. Talk about what he is 
doing. Visit the kindly shoe repairman 
in his neighborhood shop. Investigate the 
big power shovels digging a hole for the 
building. Help children figure out 
how things work. 

3. Know the resources among the par- 
and the community. Invite visitors 
into the classroom. The policeman-daddy 
is a sure-fire success. The mother with the 
viola, pure joy. Help children understand 
what grownups do. 

1. Help children with language. En- 
courage children to think, to discover facts 
and to solve problems. Know what chil- 
dren have difficulty expressing their ideas. 
Know what ones have trouble with certain 
sounds. Plan how to give aid to each child. 

5. Answer a child’s questions. “ Will 
you write a sign for my missile base?” Do 
so with dispatch in clear manuscript. Help 
him to answer his own questions. “* How 
do I write my name?” Show him his name 
on his painting. “Is the sun bigger than 
the world?” Show him a simple picture 
of the relative sizes of the sun and the 
earth. “ What does that word say?” When 
he asks, help him to find out. 

6. Capture children’s short stories, poems 
and songs on paper. Make scrapbooks of 
them. Read them back to the children 
who will listen entranced. Note the chil- 
dren who are increasing their vocabularies 
and the ones who are on a plateau. Plan 
how to help each child in his understanding 
of words. 


new 


ents 


The Bright Child 

Some school people wonder if it is ad- 
visable to give tests in the kindergarten 
We believe 


Reading readiness tests may be given 


especially to bright children. 
not. 
to children after they have been in the first 
When the sys- 


tematic teaching of reading begins in the 


grade six to eight weeks. 


first grade, some teachers may feel the need 
for tests. 

Kindergarten teachers, of course, are 
We help 
child to move forward at his level 
We realize that the bright 


ever alert to signs of brightness. 
every 


of development. 


1 Laura Zirbes, “ Childhood Education,” Journal of the ACEI (April 1955), p. 370. 
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child moves ahead at a faster pace. We 
cultivate the bright child’s curiosity and 
we help him to learn about his many, varied 
concerns. We answer his questions. We 
see that he has materials and equipment to 
deepen his understandings. 

Enrichment for one five-year-old child 
may mean a trip to the school’s science lab 
to see the horned toad; for another who is 
curious about prehistoric animals, the 
teacher obtains a few books on dinosaurs; 
for another, some Brahms records and 
Mozart; for another the teacher gives help 
in measuring lumber so that he can build a 
boat; for another the teacher finds a big 
calendar so the child may keep track of 
the number of days it takes for the scarlet 
runner bean to sprout; for another, the 
teacher makes a sign, “ Our Rocket Ship.” 

Research and experience tell us that 
teaching complicated academic skills to 
children much under six is not wise. Chil- 
dren taught at too early an age show little 
retention of academic skills. When there 
are flexible procedures in the kindergarten 
and provision for individual differences, the 
bright child will go ahead as rapidly as his 
ability permits. A kindergarten teacher 
may lead the bright child deeper into the 
area of science or mathematics or the lan- 


guage arts. She is careful, however, not 
to prod or push. To prod or push a child 
is ineffective; to help a child learn when 
he is ready to learn is effective teaching. 

Space-age children in the kindergarten 
are exposed to many new and different 
sights. Some have lived in half a dozen 
places. Radio and television are daily ex- 
periences. Children’s conversation and 
their play reflect these influences. They 
reflect the anxieties, confusions, the hopes 
and dreams of their parents. They reflect 
the children’s own confusions and their 
struggles for security, for independence. 
They reflect the children’s natural eager- 
ness to learn, their insatiable curiosity and 
their delightful spontaneity. 

Underneath his bravado our sophisti- 
cated dressed-up space child is still a five- 
year-old. He has his own individuality 
which must be regarded. He is, however. 
like every other space-age child in the kin- 
dergarten in his general needs and in the 
way he grows and learns. He learns by 
seeking to figure out how things work, 
what adults do, how plants grow, how to 
make friends and how to say what he wants 
to say. In all the child’s learning it is the 
teacher who has the responsibility and 
privilege of guiding him. 





To Participate in Law Institute 


Ernest H. Breuer, law librarian, is co- 
director with Arthur A. Charpentier, 
librarian, Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York, of the Third Annual In- 
stitute on Law Librarianship sponsored by 
the Law Library Association of Greater 
New York, in New York City, April 29-30. 

Mr. Breuer will also give a paper on 
“The Ready Reference File— An Effec- 


tive Tool in Legal Research.” 


April 1960 


Other State Library staff members par- 
ticipating in the institute are Peter J. Paul- 
son, head, Gift and Exchange Section, who 
will discuss “ Materials and Services Avail- 
able from the Gift and Exchange Section 
of the New York State Library,” and Mar- 
ion H. Hemstreet, assistant legislative ref- 
erence librarian, who will talk on “ State 
and Local Documents as a Source of Legal 
Research.” 
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DEPARTMENT STAFF 





Erwin G. Simmons Retires 





RETIREMENT good wishes are expressed to Erwin G. Simmons, center, Chief of the Bureau 
of Private Trade and Correspondence Schools, by Commissioner Allen and Frank P. Johnston, 


Director of the Division of Industrial Education, left. 


Erwin G. Simmons, Chief of the Bureau 
of Private 


Schools since 1952 and liaison representa- 


[rade and Correspondence 


tive between the Education Department and 
Feb- 


He joined the Department in 


the Veterans Administration, retired 
ruary 24. 
1947 as associate education supervisor of 
private trade schools and later served as an 
industrial and technical education con- 
sultant. 

Mr. Simmons has devoted 50 years to 
education in New York State, starting as a 
rural teacher in 1910 after being graduated 
from high school. He did his undergrad- 
uate work at Union College and Syracuse 
University and graduate work at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. He entered 
the field of school administration in 1916 
as principal of a union school at Warner. 
He held administrative positions in public 
schools until 1947 with the exception of 


seven years as a textbook salesman. 
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Mr. Simmons retired in February. 


He served as superintendent of schools 
at Massena and at Cortland and was one of 
the first superintendents to attend a voca- 
tional conference conducted by the Edu- 
cation Department at Paul Smith’s College 
of Arts and Sciences. 

Mr. Simmons is a past president of both 
of the 


Association, a 


the northern and southern zones 
New York State Teachers 
member of National Education Association 
and a member of the New York State Coun- 
cil of City and Village School Superintend- 
ents. In addition he is recognized as one 
of the best informed education administra- 
tors on veterans training in the Nation. 
Members of Congress have requested his 
advice and assistance in connection with 
the formulation of Federal legislation. 

Under the guidance of Mr. Simmons the 
private trade schools of New York State 
assumed an increasingly important adjunct 
to the vocational education offerings. 
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HOME ECONOMICS 





Home Economics Committee Meets 


A committee of educators met recently 
with the staff of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics Education in Albany to explore the 
possibility of cooperative efforts with com- 
munity colleges to provide part of the prep- 
aration of teachers of homemaking educa- 
tion. It is felt that many potential home- 
making teachers may be reached through 
the large number of students enrolled in 
the community colleges. 

The investigation was prompted by 
stafling difficulties in the field of home eco- 
nomics education reported to the Bureau 
by school administrators. Statistics indi- 
cate that the demand for homemaking 
teachers in the schools of the State far ex- 
ceeds the supply. 

The committee discussed the values of 
developing a plan for early home economics 
preparation in a community college, the 
need for depth of professional preparation 
in the last two years of college when stu- 
dents have transferred from programs in 
community colleges and the importance of 
articulation between community colleges 
and four-year colleges in the development 
of curriculums for home economics edu- 
cation students. 

Future plans of the committee include an 
analysis of statistics of the number of 
women now being served through commu- 
nity colleges and the number being gradu- 
ated, the preparation of students who trans- 
fer to four-year colleges, consideration of 
a plan for acquainting community college 
personnel with a four-year home economics 
program to which students might transfer 
and a joint meeting of administrators of 


community colleges and home economists 
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to study policies and curriculum adjust- 
ments. Subcommittees were formed to 
investigate the curriculums and courses of 
study of individual community colleges 
in various regions of the State and to 
analyze these in relation to comparable 
courses in the four-year curriculums. 

In addition to members of the Bureau 
of Home Economics Education, the com- 
mittee included Dr. Henrietta Fleck, chair- 
man, home economics department, New 
York University; Dr. Fannie DeGroat, 
head, department of home economics, Skid- 
more College, Saratoga Springs: Dr. Sara 
Blackwell, director, College of Home Eco- 
nomics, Cornell University: Dr. Floride 
Moore, head, department of home eco- 
nomics, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Dr. Marvin A. Rapp, associate 
executive dean for institutes and commu- 
nity colleges, State University of New York. 





Speech Correction Survey 


The Bureau for Handicapped Children 
is compiling the results of a survey of 
speech correction services in the schools of 
New York State designed to provide a 
better understanding of the extent and 
nature of speech correction services. In 
addition, a directory of speech correction- 
ists will be developed which the Bureau 
will find informative and useful as a re- 
source in planning with school personnel 


programs of speech correction services. 
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SCHOOL LUNCH 





School Lunch Leadership Conference 


Annual meeting aims at expansion and improvement 


of local training programs for personnel 


A. Marre GRASSMAN 
{ssistant, School Lunch 


Administration 


- AL LEADERSHIP, PUBLICITY, TYPES 
of training programs, Federal and 
other program aids were among the topics 
presented at the annual school lunch leader- 
ship development conference held at the 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck Hotel in Albany on 
March 4-5. 


plan for the expansion and improvement 


The conference is part of a 


of local training programs for school lunch 
personnel. More than 125 school lunch 
directors in the State attended the meeting. 

A committee of directors consisting of 
Joyce Wallace, Olean; Elizabeth Ray, New 
York City, and Llewellyna Gill, Copiague, 
worked with supervisors of the Bureau 
of Home Economics Education of the De- 
partment in planning the program. 

Leadership at the local level was dis- 
cussed by Dr. Joseph R. Strobel, Assist- 
ant Commissioner for Instructional Serv- 
ices (Vocational Education). Another De- 
partment speaker was Walter R. King, Spe- 
cial Assistant in Public Relations, who 
addressed the group on “ What Interest- 
Catching News Stories Can Do for Your 
Lunch Program.” 

With Miss Wallace as chairman, a sym- 
posium was conducted on types of training 
programs for personnel. Topics and par- 
ticipants included: county programs, Flor- 
ence McGuire, North Babylon; school dis- 
trict sessions, Barbara Hurley, Spring Val- 
ley; monthly meetings in a city school 
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Hart. Rochester: 
adult education classes, Helen Krass, Massa- 


district, Constance C. 
pequa. 

Various aspects of assistance on school 
programs were presented. Adelaide Tes- 
sier, State Division of Standards and Pur- 
chase, reported on aids available to schools. 
Katherine C. Wisely, senior home econo- 
mist from the area office of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, discussed use of 
recent publications, films and studies from 
that department. 

Roundtable Isabelle 
Hallahan, Elmont, as leader, were held on 
the topic “ How School Lunch Programs 
Contribute to Educational Values.” 

Exhibits of resource materials and proj- 
ects pertinent to topics presented at the 


discussions, with 


conference were furnished by school lunch 
directors throughout the State. 





Leadership Workshop Planned 
The fourth annual Leadership Work- 
shop, sponsored by the New York State 
Association of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, the State University College of Edu- 
cation and the Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the National Educa- 
tion Association will be held in Plattsburgh 


from August 15 to 26. 


Bulletin to the Schools 
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who was an art instructor at the university. Frances is now teaching 
art in the public schools of Rensselaer and has also won considerable 
renown and a number of prizes for her work as a portrait painter. 

Bill combined teaching and study at lowa, earning his master’s and 
doctor’s degrees there. Then in 1930 he was asked to serve as super- 
visor of elementary education at Hibbing, Minn. The town is located 
at the center of the famous Mesabi iron range and was known at that 


time as the “ richest village in the world.” Although the winters could 
be wild (once for a six-week period the temperature at no time climbed 
up to zero and the cold spell ended with a blizzard at 52° below). Bill 
remembers the six years he spent there as a pleasant and professionally 
valuable experience. 

His next appointment was as the first full-time professor of elemen- 
tary education at Syracuse University. where he spent two years teach- 
ing and organizing the reading clinic. In 1938, when the Division of 
Elementary Education was established in the State Education Depart- 
ment, he came to Albany as its first Director. 

The Youngs, who now make their home in Albany, have a married 
daughter, Judith, who is a graduate (cum laude) of the University of 
Connecticut, and a grandson, John. 

Bill very much enjoys playing bridge and chess and is fond of hik- 
ing (usually walks a mile to work each day). He was formerly a top- 
notch tennis player but says that he has now retired to the sidelines 
as far as that sport is concerned. 

Most summers find him back on a college campus engaged in teach- 
ing and in fact he generally uses his vacation time for that purpose. 
He has given courses at colleges and universities in widespread sectors 
of the country including Columbia, New York University, the Univer- 
sities of Maine, lowa, Wyoming and Chicago, Syracuse University and 
the State Colleges of Education at Fredonia and Brockport. 

Educator, scholar, writer and philosopher, Bill brings to his work 
of directing elementary education in the State all the enthusiasm of his 
own deep attachment to learning — learning directed always toward 
the development of clear, critical, constructive thinking. 

He is convinced that it is “thinking which destroys prejudice. 
superstition and authoritarianism and opens new doors to truth and 
science.” And he feels that the greatest contribution any teacher can 
make is to offer a child not only the tools for the discovery of knowledge 


but also “the opportunity to learn to think for himself, to search for 
the truth, to solve problems and test their solutions.” When he urges 
that teachers challenge their pupils and encourage and reward intel- 
lectual curiosity, he is reflecting his own firmly held belief that “ if the 
elementary school can unite with the high school and college in provid- 
ing adventure of the mind and spirit as well as of the body, the growth 


of the individual and the democratic state can be assured.” 





WILLIAM E. YOUNG 


One of a series of personality sketches of State Education 


Department staff members 


— EDUCATION BUILDING OFFICE OF DR. WILLIAM E. YOUNG, DIRECTOR 
of the Division of Elementary Education, is lined with shelves burst- 
ing with books of all kinds — reference works, encyclopedias, textbooks, 
books about or for children. And he claims to have “four times as 
many ” at home and to have 
read them all! For the pur- 
suit of scholarship is more 
than a professional way of 
life for Bill, it is a stimulat- 
ing adventure and the recrea- 
tional outlet upon which he 
places the highest premium. 

A dedicated bibliophile, 
he has a number of collector’s 
items in his personal library, 
including complete limited 
editions of the works of Shel- 
ley and Galsworthy and a 
number of first editions. And 
when he’s not collecting William E. Young 
books, or reading them or 
talking about them (he’s a lively conversationalist and somewhat for- 
midable in argument), Bill writes them — textbooks and stories for chil- 
dren as well as numerous articles for professional journals. 

He is a native New Englander, born and educated in Lewiston, Me., 
and still retains traces of the “ Down East” accents acquired there. As 
a liberal arts student during his undergraduate years at Bates College 
in Lewiston, Bill was undecided whether to make teaching or the legal 
profession his career goal. He took a varied program of courses, major- 
ing in English with minors in mathematics and economics. He went 
in for debating in a big way, made the college debate team his freshman 
year and headed the group in his junior and senior years. 

In a sense the question of choosing a vocation was settled for him 


when, right after graduation, he was offered a position as instructor of 
freshman English at James Millikin University in Decatur, Ill. This 
was a wonderful opportunity for a young, inexperienced college gradu- 
ate and of course he accepted. From then on his field was education. 


After two years in Illinois (with summer graduate study at the 
University of Michigan). Bill went to the University of lowa as speech 
instructor. There he met his wife, the former Frances Camblin Price, 
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